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ABSTRACT 



This report of the Faculty Senate regarding faculty 
collective bargaining discusses faculty professional interests, how 
faculty interests may be advanced, and who is available to help. The 
faculty interests include: (1) academic freedom; (2) professional 

tenure; (3) adequate compensation; (4) discrimination in employment 
practices; (5) fringe benefits; (6) faculty participation in 
institutional policymaking; (7) due process and other procedural 
safeguards in confrontations; (8) teaching, library, office and 
research space and facilitites; (9> secretarial and other 
subprofessional assistance; (10) support of professional travel; (11) 
sabbatical and other leave policy; (12) teaching load; and (13) 
democratic practice in departmental affairs. Faculty interests may be 
advanced by; (1) setting up informal channels of communication; (2) 
shared authority; and (3) contract or union style agreements. 
Organizations available to help include: the American Association of 
University Professors, the National Society of Professors, the 
Michigan Association of Higher Education, and the American Federation 
of Teachers. A bibliographical reference is included in an appendix 
of the report. (HS) 
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faculty senate 
'•' esfcern Michigan University 

Interim Report 

Committee to Study Faculty Collective Bargaining 

April y, 1970 

!• The Committee: Bac kgrounds Compos'* tion^ and Charge 

Early in the Fall Semester, 19o9» the subject of collective bargaininp 
and its implication for the V/fiU Faculty Senate and faculty was brought 
to the attention of the Senate by President David Adams. The sutject 
was discussed and deemed a worthy one for investigation beca<‘:^e of che 
obvious concern that the faculty would be likely to feel far this 
heretofore little discussed issue. On October 22, 19'$‘>, President Adams 
wrote a letter to Roger Bennett, Chairman of the Senate Professional 
Concerns Committee, asking that Committee to assume responsibility for a 
joint study in cooperation with the Insurance and Salary Committee. At 
the November meeting of the full Senate, certain questions were raised 
as to the potential for objectivity of such a study, based on the vjording 
of the request, and after debate on the floor of the Senate, the Executive 
Board v/as directed to substitute an ad hoc Committee of the Senate for 
the joint Committee prev'ously envisioned. The charge to this Committee 
was reworded to reflect neutrality in the question. 
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Through a letter, dated December la, 19a9, President Adams constituted 
the Committee, vyhich now submits this report, suggesting that its function 
shoula be "to conduct an impartial, factual study of the current state of 
professional collective bargaining in the United States in general, and 
in Michigan in particular," and that "the study should be restricted to 
a description of probable effects of bargaining on the FacuK''. the 
Faculty Senate and the University as a whole and sh'^' iy recom- 

mendations or partisan evaluations." 



The Board asked the following members of the faculty to serve on the 
Committee vnth John Phillips as Chairmans ' 



Guntram Bischoff, Religion 
Gene Booker, Management 
James Casey, Business 
Frank Jamison, Broadcasting 
VM IHarn Kanzler, Teacher Education 

This Committee reflects a 
well versed in the considerations 
experience in industrial bargaining. 



A1 lice Kavanaugh, Home Economics 
Cameron Lambe, Teacher Education 
John Phi 1 1 ips, Engl ish 
3*5 111 l/ichers. Engineering & Technology 
David 2 inn. Economics 



broad spectrum of interests with some members 
that faced the group, soma with direct 
and others viho represented the more 
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general intere.sts of the faculty as a v/hole. It should be noted irmiediately 
that all approached the subject with predispositions, v;i th a certain naivete 
but v;i th a firm determination to hear out all possible sides to the comp* ex 
question of professional collective bargaining. It should noted 

that Committee members have changed their posture on the subject as they , 
have become more immersed in its intricacies. It is vital that this point 
be made in an attempt to underscore the pitfalls possible when one responds 
too quickly to this subject, particularly at an emotional level, and with- 
out first digesting as much of the somewhat meager information as is avail- 
able and that relates directly to the subject of Professional Collective 
Bargaining in four year institutions of higher learning. 



II , Committee Operations 

The Committee was asked to make a report of its findings at the April I Joy 
meeting of the Senate. This meant that the- ’e v/ere barely three months 
in v/bich to organize, investigate, and respond taking into account the 
Christmas holidays and the time necessary for drafts and rewrite of the 
Committee report. It is the considered opinion of the Committee that this is 
really quite an inadequate period of time to study such a v/eighty question 
as this and that this report should be v o.red only as a preliminary fact- 
finding effort which v;c would hope v/ould be follov;ed up periodically by 
more intensive investigation. 

!/ithin the period of time allotted, however, the Committee has made significant 
headway toward meeting the charge that i was given. The following is a 
brief chronology of major Committee acti ies: 

Jan. 31 - A.A.U.P. all-day Conference on Faculty Collective Bargaining, 

Michigan State University. Present were about oO representatives 
of Michigan Higher Education, including most of the four-year 
institutions. This meeting proved to be a ''aluable point of 
departure for the Five Committee member present (along with an 
additional four V/MU faculty from the local A.A.U.P. chapter). 
Included among those who spoke and were available for private ^ 
consultation was Alfred Sumberg, A.A.U.P. expert in Collective 
Bargaining, John Dyer-3ennett , member of the A.A.U.P* National 
Council, and Bill Vincent, A.A.U.P. executive in the area of 
two-year colleges. 

Feb. 3 - Committee meeting v/i th guest, Mrs. Suzanne Helburn, American 

Federation of Teachers (AFT) organizer at San Jose State College 
(California), now a member of the VIMU Department of Management. 

- Committee meeting v/i th guest, Joe De Ment, Eng 1 ish feeul ty, 

Oakland University, who told of his experience w ith the Col- 
lective Bargaining situation i;hat is now developing on that 
campus under the leadership of the Oakland A.A.U.P. Chapter. 



Feb. 17 
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Feb. 2k - Coniruictee Meeting with guest, Charles Belknap, now on the staff 
of ^he M'rhigan Association of Higher Education (MmHE) , former 1 y 
faculty member at V/ashtenavj Community College with exprience in 
collective bargaining at Central Michigan University. He told 
of the circumstances leading to MAHE organizing that faculty. 

March - Committee evaluation of all testimony, documents, and correspondence 
received in an attempt to define actual present involvement of 
higher education in collective bargaining, organizations that act 
as agents, and the various levels of involvement possible by faculties 

It v;as not possible to adequately fulfill the broader charge of the Board 
related to tlie status of collective bargaining in the United States with 
the limited time requirements and the even more limited avai 1 abi 1 i ty of 
solid information about the national scope of such activity, but it is safe 
to say that v/i th the information which we did receive through contact with 
such national leaders as those of the A.A.U.P., we are prepared to make 
some generalizations. 



HI. Faculty Professional Interests 

One is taken with the need to define just exactly what it is that directly 
concerns the faculty member as he engages in his professional activities 
as teacher, researcher, etc. Viithout attempting to assign any definite 
order, here are some of the major areas of faculty concerns: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

o. 

7. 

8 . 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13. 



Academic freedom 
Professional tenure 
Adequate compensation 

Discrimination in employment practices 

Fringe benefits (insurance, retirement plans, etc.) 

Faculty participation in institutional policy making 

Due process and other procedural safeguards in confrontations 

Teaching, library, office and research space and facilities 

Secretarial and other sub-professional assistance 

Support of professional travel 

Sabbatical and other leave policy 

Teaching load 

Democratic practice in departmental affairs 



It IS obvious as one reads this list in light of the prospect of collective 
bargaining, that the issues quickly become quite complex. The industrial 
model in which a clear distinction is made between management, which 
hires^and fires, makes, opera ting decisions and supervises , 

and labor, which performs the routine work, is not adequate. 



the academic 



setting is immediately recognizable as different from this industrial 
model although there is still an employer-employee relationship prese 



because the concept 



ent 

of time- 
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on the campus . Hourly wage rates do not apply 
clock hours vanishes and faculty involvement in hiring, firing, operating 
decisions and working procedures is so pervasive that the management- - abor 
line becomes difficult to draw* 
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The simple fact is that without this industri?’ model to emulate vie find 
it difficult to dravj many clear parallels betv^een other historically viable 
forms of the collective bargaining and that which is neseccary in higher 
education- Immediately one may point to the rapid growth of exclusive 
bargaining agents in the public education K-12 realm but unfortunately the 
history of contract negotiations in these areas speaks to few of the points 
in the list above. Indeed^ as reluctant as one might be to recognize it, 
there seems to oe a rather clear stratification of the educational spectrum 
that has direct carry-over into che nature and extent of faculty organia.ing 
activity at the various levels. Throughout our contacts with national 
experts', as well as those grouping independently at local levels, the com- 
mittee heard such statements as ='Wa learned what we could from the Junior 
College contracts that we could get our hands on but their concerns seemed 
to be quite different from ours." OF course, the closer two types of in- 
stitutions are on the educational spectrum, the more benefit possible from 
patterning oneself after the other institution. For instance, junior 
colleges have more in common with four-year liberal arts/vocational coMegcs 
than they wou Id with large mu 1 1 1 vers i t i es , Li kewise, it was seen t ha t the 

concerns_of faculty at a four-year uniyers2tyV_s_ych a^,„Westei^ 

f icTentTy different’ from those of publ i c school faculties to render thei r _ 

expelT^e n ce s~ a t the bargaining tables of limited value. Furthermore, 
erTce'h'aT'shown tha’t otherwise seasoned professional labor lawyers and nego- 
tiators require careful guidance from faculty memf 5 about academic con- 
cerns; and in the absence of that guidance, higher education contracts 
have been written and signed v/hich bargained e>way existing rights in academic 
freedom, tenure, and other matters. 



V/ith the implications of the stratification of bargaining interests defined, 
let us go back to the listing of faculty professional interests and respond 
directly from the data that we have collected. It should be noted that 
we came into contact with situations in which contracts dea 1 t with these 
issues to varying degrees, with some agreements attempting to cover all 
manor of issues, and some covering only the barest of ini c . " An. 

in our contact with experienced parties, vie vjere told 
restrict formal negotiations only to those matters iv-, 
to "employee welfare" items presumably meaning v/ages, 
fringe benefits as they are commonly understood. The 
attempting to deal with other more subtle aspects of the academic environment 
seemed generally less than ideal. 



"essentials." Anain; 
’hat i r h;. . 

J s pi. . I f i ca n y 

hours or load, and 
experience of those 



Here, then, are some specific reflections on the major points outlined 
above: 

I, Acad emic freedom - There seems to be a general reticence to attempt 
to def i ne ( through contract agreement) this area pf concern. Only in t ose 
instances where faculty-administration communications were completely 
lacking v/as this delicate subject approached. 
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2* professional tenure - The route to tenure may be more clearly defined 
through a contract v;here an articulated policy had not previously existed^ 
and this would certainly represent an advantage for faculty members so 
involved- The context In which the question of tenure most frequently 
arose was in defining the problems of a group of faculty employees voting 
for an — sjipp" (that Is, a campus v^here all faculty members must 

pay tne union for Its collective bargaining services, whether they belong 
or not). ..that_the agency 

shop rule takes precedence over tenure agr^eemen t s . In fact^ tea chers 
have ^os t their .!?^j^s_in the St ate of /lichigan for refusing to pay the 

- V/hile in industry the practice is for unions to seek a 
union shop contract provision under which all employees are ultimately 
compelled to join the union, at this writing no union or agency shop 
provision is being sought at either Oakland or Central Michigan Universities 

3- Adeqtia te compensa t i on - Thei^e i s no doubt t hat this is the mo st commo n 
re ^n for pers ons organizing. l)'f those campuses that we had direct 
informatTon about, only one did not cite thjs _as their primary reason for 
considering unionizing. Tnat instance v;asj[ Oakl and Uni vers i ty/ and their 
three aims, v;hi1e financially related, were^Tiot" sp^cifical 1^ dealing 
with simple salary increasess I) to destroy the tv;o-part budgeting sit- 
uation in which new faculty were hired vnth funds from those available 
for increasing the salaries of continuing faculty (thus perpetuating 
inequities), 2) work for an early salary notification system (preferably 
before March 1), and 3) to increase salary increments with local funds. 
Professor De Ment of Oakland told the committee he hoped faculties at 
other institutions would also organize so that a joint effort could be 
made to increase the to ta 1 amoun t of state funds available for higher 
education in Michigan. As will be noted 4 a ter in this report, the whole 
issue of salary level is a serious cons i derat ^on '“jr th ^ a 'MU 

as our salary scale does not favorably vn‘ th /acuiuies of similar 

institutions in the c. 4 ive ieuding industrial states of the country. 

The question becomes one of hov/ best to rectify this situation. 

Discrimination in employment practices - Employment policy shot d 
be nondisCi iminc^tory. Ample evidence exists that there is discrimira- on ^ ‘ 
against women facul ty members in salary, promotion, and other conditions 
of employr. ^nt. A recent NEA survey reports median salary for women 
faculty members as lo.o percent less than that for men, all ether fac;.ors 
being equal. Any collective bargaining agreement or other employme^it 
policy should attempt to eliminate discrimination of all kinds. 

benei - As wi -h salary, this welfare itern is alv^ays sjen as 
an appropriate point t:» be considered in contract negotiations. Th ^ 
extent to which faculties have brought this point to the bargaining able 
IS in invers ^ proportion to the amount of fringe benefit considerat “c 
prior to negotiation. Remarks at the East Lansing A .A.U.P. mee tjpQ Indi- 

cated that i t was in the area of fr i ng^_bjejie_f 1 ts t hat 

col 1 ec t i ve ^arga ini ng to be most beneficial. 
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S. Faculty par ci ci pa t: i on in ins ti l:utiona1 policy-making - aside irom the 
obviV^us i s sue oc money, th is area of cor tcern_was_mos^^ felt b y 

faculties considering col 1 ec t i ve Baj^gai ning . In the clear riiajority or 
ca s e s whe r^uh i cTn i 2 a tl^h^Ras taken pi acf^'on a campus, there were mentions 
of insensitive, frequently overbearing admini j tra t ions. Professor George 
Jlackburnof Central Michigan University said, ‘^Governance is the major 
concern, really.** Addi tional 1 y, the January A.A.U.P. conference generally 
agreed that “'long-range budget participation by faculty is needed.** 

7* Due process and other procedural safeguards This area has been 
written into some contracts and consciously avoided in others. Again, 
where facul ty-adminis tra tion lines of communication are open this seems 
to be an issue v/ell avoided but it is just this sort of consideration 
that has forced ocher faculties to seek collective affiliation. Conven- 
tional contract grievance procedures reduce faculty respons ibi 1 i ty for 
managing some of its most important areas of interest. V/here opportunities 
for solving problems at an informal level --are eliminated, (and these 
informal channels are frequently cut off by labor law), the chance for 
misunderstanding is much greater. I t is obviou s that g n res 
must exist . V/i th many autocratic administrations, particularly i n com- 
munity colleges, coTTe^tive bargaining has been the only means o^assur ing 
due’ ^?roc^g~s^ n ~ empIoy ment~ d iTa^reemen minfrrial faculty partici- 
pation in institutional governments.” — 

(Items 3, y, 10, and 11 are of less importance in collective bargain*: 1 

situations but could be included in a contract). 

12. Te aching load - Here is another employee welfare item that would 
normaTTy be taken into account v;hen formal agreement is considered. Local 
conditions v;i 1 1 dictate in rather straigb cforwarcl ways what might be 
written into such an agreement. 

1 3 • Democratic practice in departmental affairs - This is a pa r t i cu 1 a r 1 y 
cloudy issue because the effects of collective bargaining on the demo- 
cratization of dspar tmen tal affairs are largely unkncv/n and present con- 
stitutional relationships are ambiguous at best. I t is not clear, for 
instance, jrfj^j^.o.CL_introduc tiQn of col 1 ective bargaining, elected de part- 

a manage ment ro le; or if senior mem- 
bers o~f~"ar depar t^ t would fori^ eit their bar gaij^ rights b ecause they 
miglvt oxer c_i.s Jt ho _ po we r o f hi r i ng new f a c u 1 ty • The cr i t i ca 1 issue 
would, however, seem to be that of^epar tTnen ta1 autonomy as a keystone 
in the democratization of the university. There v/ould seem to be little 
doubt that collective bargaining would tend to limit such autonomy. 

However, it should be born in mind that the democratization prccess, by 
its own inherent logic in as much as it affects the entire university, 
may well result in the limitation of departmental autonomy, quite apart 
from the issue of collective bargaining, truest ions such as these must 
be thoroughly pondered and resolved before contract settlement can be 
attempted. 
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It should be understood cha c a collective bargaining agreement could 
include all of the interests listed above and many others in addition 
(v/itness the City University of Mew York agreement with i wS many detailed 
provisions vihich is attached as an appendix to this report). In fact, 
anything vihich the bargaining parties agree to include could be included. 
Even a 9o pvige Facul ty Handbook could be incorporated by reference into 
a rather brief formal contract. 

Ui th this briefest look at some of the implications of collective bargaining 
as they re' ate to the felt needs of the individual faculty member, we 
v/ill move to the next consideration, that of the possible avenues avail- 
able to mee these needs. 



IV • Hov/ Faculty Interests be Advanced ? 

One must look v;i th some trepidation at the v/elter of alternatives that 
are available toward the solution of the question posed above. Just as 
there nov; seems to be a broad range of agreements currently in force at 
various levels of the educational stratum, just so there arc an infinite 
variety of shadings in ansv;ering the question of what one formalizes 
through collective bargaining. V/e find all levels of involvement, from 
no contract at all to an extreme on the other end where vitrjally all 
matters of serious concern related to the campus-faculty-administrati ve 
relationship are legislated in the contract. It is important to note that 
experimentation with less formal channels of cofiimuni cation and problem 
solving tends to be cut off through the crystal izing effect of contract 
agreement but administrative arbi trariness i s also reduced# The point 
to be learned from this seems to be that one had better be sure v;here one 
wishes to operate on the scale of formalization of campus processes 
before he confronts the collective bargaining situation. 

To make more clear the various levels of involvement, here is a listing 
of several major levels, again with comments reflecting information that 
the Committee has gle^neds 

1. Mo Formal Arrangements * - This category most closely describes the 
hi storical condition of higher education, at least superf icial ly. Of 
course, the campus that does not opera tei under some set of ground rules, 
no matter how informal, is surely in deep trouble. Only in those in- 
stances v;here there are clear and open "informal charmeis of communication 
between facul ty and administration could such a scheme work, but at 

best the administrator must be a **benevo1 en i: dictator,** a role v;hich 
v/ould surely be as uncomfortable for him as for the faculty. This alter- 
native, then, is only as good as the campus administra tive leadership. 

In any case, it would not seem an attractive long-range plan. 

2. Shared Mesponsibi 1 i - {Perhaps more clearly. Shared Authority) 

This is roughly the posture in v/hich the faculty at V/HU nov/ stands, though 
there is still need to seriously consider the further democratization of 
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the processes. The distinction betv/een shared responsibilities and collective 
bargaining should be made clear at this point. Under tho former arrange- 
ment, faculty members are considered officers of the institution and co- 
operate in its policy-making process v/ith administrators and students 
from a position of functional equality. Collec tive bargaining presupposes 
an adversary relationship_betv;e_en employer^and employee in v;hich each 
^d'e~at‘tempts to win as many concessions and lose as few as possible - 
Unde'r a |shared responsibility larrangement, lines of force are frequently 
less clear than" one mxght ^ the~ oppoi^tunity for~^ai^ 

cl:>nsultatTori in problem solving is alv/ays available and this is a facil- 
itating" factor bene ficial to^'^1 "parties.^ It 'is 'obvibu~s that'without' 
the“ impact 'of unity that is represented by assigning a bargaining agent, 
a faculty may be weak as it tries to force administrative moves toward 
more ideal economic conditions, but it should be pointed out that there 
is little sound proof of the theory of union influence as it applies to 
four-year institutions of higher learning, the economic factors seeming 
to be at least as much affected by broader institutional relationships 
v;ith legislatures. Unity is a necessary but not sufficient condition of 
bargaining power. In fact, contractual agreement betv/een a governing 
board and a faculty cannot guarantee the availability of funds to im- 
plement the agreement. Article XXXII of the CUITY contract, for instance, 
explicitly recognises that some provisions must Le contingent upon enabling 
action by legislative bodies of the city and state. V/here clear cut 
guidelines have been articulated through a faculty handbook, constitution, 
or bylav/s, there may be little reason to consider a bargaining agent for 
reasons other than employee welfare. Th e track r^e cord of the A.A.U.P. 
as an effective agent in the subtl.? check-and-balance system of higher 
educatix> 2 r^s^'uhimpea^^ A.A.U.P. preference in university government 

1 is forTIhs^tXtutionai authority shared betv/een administrators, students, 
and a viable faculty senate rather than expending similar energies in 
U developing what is, by definition, an adversary relationship. 

3- (a) A.A.U. Po Style Contract Agreements - Here we see a marked distinction 
betv/een this form of representation and that of the next level which emulates 
the industrial model. The distinction is clearly one in which a profes- 
sionally oriented bargaining agency, with a clear understanding of the, •- • 
uniqueness of the academic setting, represents the interest of the faculty. 

The A.A.U.P. , in the absence of shared responsibility through a viable 
faculty- senate as described above, nou serves as a collective bargaining 
agent on many campuses across the country and certainly has developed more 
background in this area than any other organization oriented to the interests 
of faculties in institutions of higher learning. They have, in general, 
been able to talk to administrations vrlth a common language and are, of 
course, sensitive to the special problems that are implicit in the aca- 
demic community. This type of "bargaining’’ is certainly less effective 
where hard-nosed labor union tactics seem to be necessary, but the values 
of common educational goals etc., would seem to offset this deficiency. 

It is intet'esting to note that the A.A.U.P. counsels against "no strike" 
provisions, i#e. one aspect of academic freedom is the freedom to strike. 
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5 . (b) Union Style - V/ithin this broad category of potential relationships 
there are again a wide range of practices now in foi'^ce* Such organizations 
as the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) and The Michigan Association 
of Higher Education (MAKE) tend to be more oriented to the special needs 
of campus bargaining, bu t th e„f in.al--r)utcpj?.^seem3.-JbQJbe.^hatL_^^ a^f prmal , 
adv^sary relationship in the nia jority_of _cases_studied. Cert^tinly the 
question of agen^ o“r union shop is one that should be attended to diligently I 
No group that v;e talked to or heard of in higher education reconimended 
this as an attractive solution to problems. Individual freedom and tenure 
rights v;ould, indeed, seem to be placed in serious jeopardy, by the adop- 
tion of such a stipulation. The sacrifice made in adopting a conventional 
tmion situation on a campus seems to be in the area of luiderstanding and 
meaningful comraunicationo V/e v;ere told, for instance, that in the Cali- 
fornia colleges faculty participation and democratic practice were quite 
minimal prior to their strikeo After several years of experience with 
luiionization in California, the comment was made that **10031 people are 
better in higher education that state and national union leaders because 
of greater experience in higher education matters.'* There is little 
doubt that those v^ho organized in California achieved some of the ob- 
jectives that they set out to obtain, but it is also obvious that they 
made sacrifices in the process and most of the gains they v;ere credited 
v/ith achieving after the strike are already familiar policies at WHU. 

Regardless of the differences in the role of collective bargaining betv/een 
commxmity colleges and four- year institutions, it is str iking_t.o_note 
economic gains being ^reported ^n_the_community_j:.ollege contracts as com- 
pal’^d — to^ Compensation improvement at Here, in 1968-69 salaries in— 

creas^~By~an of $ 76 ? or 7.2 percent* Among the 28 community 

college salary settlements reported by MAKE for 1969-70, all but tv;o 
reported larger dollar increases (median about $1,200; high $2,875) > and 
all increased by a higher percentage (median 12 percent; highs 29 and 
2 V. 9 percent). 



V* t^yho is Available to Help? 

Following the pattern of developing information from the informal to fhe 
formal or from local control to national union, let us now look specif- 
ically at the V/MU situation and discuss the agencies available foi' rep- 
resentation in that light. 

\vfMU Faculty Senate - As it is nov/ constituted, the Faculty Senate could 
not act as a bargaining agent. With several members of the Uni versity 
administration_sitting regular voting members, the Senate ?ouTd not 
represent the interests of tb.e~ faculty. Additioha*lly, there is the 
qU^tiola o^f de^rtmeUt'^ea^ been elected to Senate seats and 

this further clouds the issue. V/hile it would be possible to recon- 
stitute the Senate to specifically reflect interests of faculty alone, 
this wo’ald be a matter needing much study before consideration as a 
viable alternative. 
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American Association of University Professors (A^A.U-P.,) - VAiile the local 
chapter of the A«A*U.P. has undergone a decline in membership in recent 
years, it could serve as a focal point for collective bargaining on this 
campus as it does at many other institutions* V/hile negotiations tend 
to be equally formal under A.A,U*P. leadership, th e elemen t of pro fes- 
sionalism is present; and the benefits of understanding the academic 
community mentioned elsewhere in this report are in evidence. There 
seems to be less of an adversary relationship developed under the guise 
of A.A.U.P. bargaihing7“ V/hile striking, as such, is not recommended by 
A.A.U.P. experts, they do suggest less formal ways of maintaining pov/er 
(such as faculty refusal to teach in the summer term, which decision 
does not represent a breach of contract or agreement of employment but 
which would establish the desired pov;er base). In at least one instance 
in Michigan, it has been possible to reconcile the interests of several 
splinter organizing groups under the leadership of the campus A.A«U,P. 
chapter. 

National Society of Professors (NSp) - An arm of the National Education 
Association. This organization is just being developed and it is im- 
possible to properly assess its potential at this time. 

Michigan Association of Higher Educatio n (MAKE), esi arm of the Michigan 
Education Association - MAKE is becoming more involved in collective 
bargaining and still maintains much of the professionalism in its bar- 
gaining. It has the backing of the large MEA organization and while 

th eir expe H^.nce^n_prganizing_,the^public--schools--is-.-of--limited help , 

at least they are geared to consider the questions that must be dealt 
with. Central Michigan University chose MAKE as their bargaining agent 
/^because of its experience and resources.’* 

Local Union Organization (unaffiliated) - For those campuses wishing to 
retain local autonomy and initiative, this alternative may be an attractive 
one. While there are still the potentials for professional bargaining 
end •’congenial” administrative relations, the local union tends to, lack 
the depth and s trenqth_j^at other orqaniz a tio ns :_derJjve^ from state or 
ns tTdh al"^af filial* i ons • A ddi 1 1 ona 11 y ^ the compl exi t y of t he_._negotJ.a 1 1 ng — 

s'ituation ^a^ s^h em at a disadvantage, frequently at the mercy of the 
Labor Mediation doard. Testimony v;hich we heard again speaks to this 
point: ”It is hard to find a professional negotiator who knov/s anything 

about four-year institutions.” This problem is compounded by the naivete 
of the local negotiator. 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT), affiliate of the AFL-CIO - Presently 
the bargaining agent elected by many public school employee groups. This 
trend has carried over into junior college organizing. The ne gotiators 
tend to follov*; the industrial model vn‘ th its basic assumption that bar- 
ga'^iriing relationships must be of an adversary nature. Methods h ave 
tended to be crude'and lack the professional finesse implied in higher 
education negotiations. They have been abundantly successful in"^ecuring 
wefFare “concess ion's' in public school and junior college situations but 
have seldom been selected as the agent for faculties in four-year institutions 
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Other Unions - This category is included to imply the rartg& of ocher 
bargaining agents that are available but that stand outside of educational 
circles. V;hile they should not be overlooked in any intensive survey 
of the question of collective bargaining agents, further mention in this 
report seems superfluous. 
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